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Theology In Deuteronomy 


LESTER J. KuyPER 


The chief contribution of the Hebrew people to the 
world has been their concept and knowledge of God. In 


D cst, given by the Septuagint and followed by the Vul- 


) international politics Israel played a minor role, for she 


was at the mercy of the great powers such as Egypt, 
Assyria, or Babylonia. Only occasionally did Israel have 
flashes of world prominence and prestige. It appears 
that God’s plan never intended Israel to have a seat 
amongst the mighty of the world. 


Israel’s excellence is also not to be found in science 
and philosophy. Nations contemporary with her pro- 


| duced greater builders as in Egypt, great philosophers 


| as in Greece, and great empire builders as in Babylonia. 


) To be sure, the Hebrew mind was active, but its activity 
+ was not in the realin of speculation and metaphysics. 
} Israel’s interest lay in the practical and not in the specu- 
) lative, in the soul’s relationship to God and not in the 


mind’s comprehension of formal truth. Consequently, 
God directed Israel’s course in the realm of divine- 
human relationships which should serve as the basis 


} and guide for future generations. Future generations 


and, one should add, future religions have built on the 


1% foundations established in ancient Israel. Consequently 


we, who embrace the Christian faith, do well to trace 
our course back to the Old Testament to apprehend the 
Pauline truth that “whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning.” 

The purpose of this article is to present the doctrine 
of God as it is contained in the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand the theology of Deuteronomy is to com- 


E ptehend the whole message and central purpose of the 


book. Without this theology the messages of Moses lose 
their warmth and authority; without this theology ethics 
and social justice in Israel become a meaningless gesture ; 


» however, with God as the center of faith and life, Israel 
® became, or could become, the marvel of her neighbors. 


THE Lorp Is Gop; THERE Is NONE ELSE 


To discuss the theology of Deuteronomy, we need to 
take our start at its central declaration of faith, “Hear, 


© O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord” (6:4). This 
» is the famous Shema’, so known because this is the first 


word of the Hebrew text. Judaism throughout its his- 


tory recites this passage with others closely related to it 
§ as its declaration of faith. The evangelist Mark records 


Jesus’ quoting it together with the following verse in 
answer to the question, “What commandment is the 
first of all?” (12:28). If one were to find the central 


) point from which the doctrine of God in the Old 
) Testament proceeds, it would be this succinct, yet pro- 


found, utterance. 
The Shema’ has been variously translated. The earli- 


gate, renders it even as we have it in the Authorized 
and the American Revised Versions, ‘Hear, O Israel: 
The Lord our God is one Lord.” Three other transla- 
tions may be allowed. These are given in the margins of 
both the English and the American Revised Versions. 
“Jehovah our God, Jehovah is one; Jehovah is our God, 
Jehovah is one; Jehovah our God is Jehovah alone.” 
These, as George Adam Smith asserts,‘ resolve into two 
concepts: the unity of God in that he is one, and the 
uniqueness of God in that he is God alone. 


The unity or the oneness of God is the cardinal doc- 
trine not only in Deuteronomy but in the entire Old 
Testament as well. In a world where polytheism pre- 
vailed, Moses was inspired to declare that God was one. 
Israel as a tender vine was planted among the dense 
growth of peoples — in the worship of many gods. 
Both Biblical and secular history of nations in the fertile 
crescent and in the Nile valley evidences the worship 
of many gods and goddesses. Archaeologists even dur- 
ing recent times have uncovered many forms and stat- 
uettes of deities who were ascribed praise and invoked 
for fertility of fields and flocks. Amidst this welter and 
profusion of gods Moses solemnly declares that God is 
one. 

For us, who have had the benefit of many generations 
of teaching and tradition, this doctrine has lost some of 
its early wonder and majesty. When one remembers 
that there is no record of the worship of only one God 
throughout the entire Near East of ancient time, when 
one observes that apparent approaches to the doctrine of 
monotheism never took hold of the life and worship of 
other peoples, when one recalls that Hellenic thought in 
its best expressions did not establish the worship of one 
God amongst the people, in a word, when one notes that 
nowhere do we have the teaching of and the belief in 
one God except in Israel, then we have a phenomenon 
that belief in a supernatural revelation only can explain. 
This is nothing less than God’s Word delivered by 
Moses to Israel and to all succeeding generations. 


The second interpretation coming from this text is 
the uniqueness of God. The Lord our God is Lord 
alone. This idea is repeated in other parts of the book. 
“Unto thee it was showed, that thou mightest know that 
Jehovah he is God; there is none else besides him. . . . 
Know therefore this day, and lay it-to thy heart, that 
Jehovah he is God in heaven above and upon the earth 
beneath ; there is none else” (4:35, 39). The negative 
expression is given in the first command, “Thou shalt - 
have no other gods before me” (5:7). In Canaan many 
Baals were worshipped. Each nation or even each clan 
had its own particular Baal. Israel’s persistent tempta- 
tion was to take on the worship of the local deities or 
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to syncretize this worship with that of the God of Israel. 
Against this trend the great Word of Moses stands as a 
solemn warning. This Word becomes the central theme 
of the succession of prophets who from the bleak slopes 
of Judean hills to the cedared heights of Lebanon un- 
falteringly declare the uniqueness of the God of Israel. 
This Word is spoken amongst the dejected Jews during 
their national disgrace in Babylon; it becomes the hope 
for restoration and the melody for a new psalm. “I am 
the Lord, and there is none else; besides me there is no 
God” (Isa. 45:5; also 44:8; 45:6, 14, 18, 21f; 46:9). 


I scarcely need remind anyone familiar with the Gos- 
pel that the Christian message and faith is unique; it 
is something other, the ganz andere of dialectical theol- 
ogy. This emphasis is again being made as a welcome 
change from the sway of liberalism whose main thesis 
was the similarity of the Old Testament, as well as the 
entire Bible, to its surrounding cultures. The Old Testa- 
ment was studied and interpreted under the spell of a 
sacred word—development. Unfortunately, yet neces- 
sarily, the uniqueness of the Old Testament was mini- 
mized. Today I rejoice that scholarship both in Europe 
and in America is discovering the Word of God as the 
unique revelation. The message of Moses is now spoken 
with vigor and enthusiasm, ‘The Lord our God is Lord 
alone.” 


I would add that the Church needs to be reminded, 
and in some instances informed, about the uniqueness of 
God in his redemption for the world through the Gos- 
pel. Christian preachers may well emulate Moses, the 
great preacher of the Old Testament. He confronted the 
common tendency of his times which was to gravitate 
to the level of tolerance and indifference. Why not let 
Moab have her god, Chemosh, and Ammon her god, 
Molech? Let the Philistines bring homage to their Da- 
gon, and the Sidonians to their Baal. Against this Moses 
and his line of prophets stood firm. Israel was eternally 
to be different, for she had the heritage of knowing the 
one true God. This God was not te be compared with 
the gods round about. That message was vouchsafed the 
Israel. To the Church also has been vouchsafed the 
uniqueness of the Gospel. There is no other Gospel, 
said Paul. Every teacher and preacher must make this 


crystal clear. Let all people know that the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only perfect way of salvation. 
We have more than a religion, or a God, for ours is 
the religion and the God who is Lord of lords and God 
of gods. 

Gop SPEAKS 

At Mount Horeb, Moses reminds his people that 
God spoke his Word to Israel. There was a voice, but 
no form (4:12). It was then that God disclosed him- 
self in giving the Law. Moses recalls the incident. 
“Gather me the people together, and I will make them 
hear my words, that they may learn to fear me all the 
days that they shall live upon the earth, and that they 
may teach their children” (4:10). 

These words, which comprise more than the ten com- 
mandments, are to be the resources for Israel’s greatness 
among her neighbors. In keeping them there would be 
great reward. This would be Israel’s excellence that 
would attract the attention of nations. ‘Keep therefore 
and do them; for this is your wisdoin and your under- 
standing in the sight of the peoples, that shall hear all 
these statutes, and say, Surely this great nation is a wise 
and understanding people. . . . What great nation is 
there, that hath statutes and ordinances so righteous as 
all this law, which I set before you this day?” (4:6, 8). 

In the above reference Moses by implication takes 
note of the laws which other nations allege to have te- 
ceived from their gods. He, no doubt, was very much 
aware of the laws and rituals observed by other nations. 
How do these laws compare with those that God has 
given to Israel? To any observer, Hebrew or foréigner, 
the conclusion is clear that Israel’s law has excellence 
and distinction surpassing that of her contemporaries. 

Wherein does Israel’s law excel that of her neigh- 
bors? Not in its form. Let any student compare the Deu- 
teronomic law with another code, such as that of Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylonia, and he will discover regula- 
tions covering many similar areas of social life. Both 
codes legislate about slavery, business, theft, marriage, 
manslaughter, etc. Penalties for infractions of the law 
are, in some cases, more severe in Babylonia, in other 
cases more drastic in Israel. Hardly can a superiority of 
Israel’s law be seen in the formal statement. 

The excellence is rather to be found in the inner com- 
pulsion which each Israelite must have to keep the law. 
Let us observe a few instances. Care for the poor and 
needy must be given because of a heartfelt compassion 
to relieve their distress (15:7-11). The slave at his lib- 
eration is to be abundantly supplied from the harvest or 
flock since he has served his master faithfully without 
hire (15:13f). (Let Israel remember how good it was 
to leave Egypt with the gifts of their masters, v. 15.) 
During the feasts all the poor and the laborers are to 
share in the joy and the abundance of food of the more 
prosperous (16:11, 14). Rest from toil on the Sabbath 
was not to be denied any, not even the sojourner who 
was often abused and oppressed (5:14). Cold con- 
formity to the letter of the law should never mark 1:- 
racl’s keeping of the law. Moses fervently exhorts his 
people to practice the law with love and compassion. 
Therein will be their excellence. 

Alas! how rarely was this ideal realized. To be sure, 
the letter of the law was often violated, but one of the 
sad undertones throughout the messages of the prophets 
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is that Israel lacks heart both in worship and in concern 
for the needy. It is this Deuteronomic excellence that 
the New Testament reclaims and restores. The be- 
liever’s conduct is not the observance of forms, but it 
is the ready response of the self to the ethic of the Gos- 

1. Christians are “ministers of a new covenant; not 
of the letter but of the spirit: for the letter killetfi, but 
the spirit giveth life’ (II Cor. 3:6). 


IsRAEL, GOD’s POSSESSION 


Within this book we learn that God has established a 
relationship with Israel, so that Israel witnesses, ‘The 
Lord our God.” God instituted a fellowship with his 
people that finds frequent expression here and through- 
out the Old Testament. 

At the outset we are informed that God established 
the covenant with Israel in that he chose Israel to be his 
people. It was not Israel’s choice of God, nor even Is- 
rael’s ready response to God’s choice that effects the bond 
between God and Israel. With constant repetition Moses 
declares that it was by divine choice that the bond was 
established. 

The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people 
unto himself, above all the people that are upon the face 
of the earth (7:6). 

And because he loved thy fathers, therefore he chose their 
seed after them, and brought thee out in his sight with his 
mighty power out of Egypt (4:37). 

Only the Lord hath a delight in thy fathers to love them, 
and he chose their seed after them, even you above all peo- 
ple, as it is this day (10:15). 

For thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and 
the Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto him- 
self (14:2). 

We ought to observe some of the reasons why God 
chose Israel. It was not because of their number or pres- 
tige (7:7). Had God been interested in starting his 
kingdom according to human standards, he would have 
selected a great power of the Mesopotamian valley, or 
perhaps Egypt during one of her periods of prosperity. 
That would be man’s strategy, not God’s. 

What prompts God to choose? The great impulse is 
love. The Lord loves Israel, and, therefore, he delivers 
them from the bondage of Egypt (7:8). Further, be- 
cause of his love for the patriarchs, God is now choos- 
ing their seed to be his people. Hosea caught the same 
message when he said, “When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him, and I called my son out of Egypt” (11:1; 
cf. Jer. 31:3). Here we have the well-known attribute 
of God, so prominent in the New Testament, displayed 
in redemptive activity toward people indifferent to the 
overtures of love. God loves Israel while they are still 
unlovely. Certainly this reminds us of Paul’s utterance 
that God was showing his love for us while we were 
sinners (Rom. 5: 8). 

Moses also refers to the oath or promise that God 
made to the fathers, which oath God remembers as he 
chooses Israel (7:8). Wery frequently Moses calls at- 
tention to the fact that God swore to the fathers, which 
fact is designed to declare that God was advancing his 
majestic plan already introduced some centuries before. 
It is impossible for God to abandon that plan once in- 
augurated in “holy” history. Herein one catches the 
mighty perspective of God’s purpose which is pressing 
forward in that very moment of Israel’s life. The event 
of Israel’s birth as nation, bracketed within the space 
of one generation, is within the framework of God’s 


eternal purpose. The dreary wandering through the 
wilderness and the anticipated entering of the promised 
land are more than soon that aimlessly drift across 
the stage of history. Rather, Israel is God’s chosen, albeit 
eatthen, vessel that should receive, carry, and transmit 
the redemptive purpose which God instituted genera- 
tions before. Since God would not allow his purpose to 
falter, since God had a great stake in that kingdom once 
begun, and since unborn millions must still become citi- 
zens of that holy kingdom, he chooses Israel. O Israel, 
Moses pleads, awake to your high position, for the eter- 
nal purposes of God await your individual and collective 
response ; O Israel, remember that the destiny of future 
generations, the welfare of centuries and millennia is 
now being placed in your hands; O Israel, do not fal- 
ter, for your failure will bring immeasurable loss to the 
peoples of the world! 


It is altogether obvious that the Church is similarly 
chosen of God to advance this holy purpose of —s 
tion. However, we must be reminded that God’s de- 
sign of past centuries is placed within our heart and our 
hand. We are not called to embrace a passing fad or 
flitting fancy. Not at all, for it is our unspeakable priv- 
ilege to be chosen to advance the divine plan that glows 
with the splendor of eternity. This assures us that as 
we take our place within God’s Church, we may now 
direct our energies in that which shall forever endure. 

O where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 
For not like kingdoms of the world, 
Thy holy Church, O God! 
Though earthquake shocks are threat’ning her, 
And tempests are abroad, 


Unshaken as eternal hills 
Immovable she stands, 

A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made by hands. 

Israel, chosen of God, becomes a holy and peculiar 
people (7:6). The term, holy, signifies that Israel was 
set apart from the nations of the earth for God's special 
purpose. Israel is holy, or dedicated to the Lord, their 
God (14:2, 21; 26:19; 28:9). Basically this was de- 
signed to keep Israel from the ceremonial and immoral 
practices of the pagan neighbors. Devotees of pagan 
cults were notoriously corrupt; therefore, Israel was to 
have no traffic with them. Any defection toward heath- 
enism was to receive the penalty of death (ch. 13). Is- 
rael must constantly remember that they are holy to 
their God. 


The other term, peculiar, designates Israel as a peo- 
ple especially treasured and prized by God. The word, 
peculiar, has lost some of its original meaning which 
in its Latin original, Popes) denotes private property. 
So the Hebrew word, segullah, rarely used in the Old 
Testament, signifies valued property. Here it is Israel 
that is regarded as God’s special possession (7:6; 14:2; 
26:18; also Ex. 19:5). Why should Israel be regarded 
as a peculiar people? God is depositing within Israel 
the revelation of himself; he is working out through 
Israel the scheme of redemption that shall bring life 
and salvation to the world. Israel is the earthen vessel 
which holds the heavenly treasure. From the loins of 
Israel shall come the Messiah, the longed-for Savior of 
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the world. Need one wonder that Israel is peculiar, 
God’s special possession ? 

Of necessity Israel so chosen and set apart is to make 
proper response to their God. This response is given 
directly following upon the Shema’. “And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might” (6:5). In Deuterono- 
my, love becomes the special term that describes the wor- 
shipper’s devotion to God. Love to God occurs twelve 
times in this book, more frequently than in all the rest 
of the Old Testament. This love can only be expressed 
by the heart, the sou or the self of the worshipper. Even 
as the excellence of the law is the inner spirit and im- 
pulse the law enjoins, so also true worship is an exer- 
cise of the heart. Tithes, sacrifices, and feasts, all care- 
fully explained in this book, can never be the substitute 
for love to God. Alas! too often Israel forgot thi$ mes- 
sage of Moses and became formalist in worship. Proph- 
ets and poets repeatedly call Israel back to the only wor- 


ship that is acceptable to God. ‘‘Thou shalt ten the Lord 
thy God.” 


This brief survey of Deutenonomy outlines some ba- 
sic principles of the Christian faith. The God of Israel 
has likewise chosen the Church and every member of it 
to be his holy and peculiar people (I Pet. 2:9). This peo- 
ple as an earthen vessel holds the treasure of the Gospel. 
What response ought to be made? I can make no better 
answer than Jesus did as he quoted Deuteronomy, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.” 


1. The Book of Deuteronomy, (The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges), Combeider: 1918, p. 98. Other com- 
mentaries are: S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy, (The Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary), New York: 1916. J. Reider, 
Deuteronomy, Philadelphia: 1937. T. E. Espin, Deaterono- 
my, (The Speaker’s Commentary), New York: 1886. An- 
drew Harper, The Book of Deuteronomy, (The Expositor’s 
Bible), New York: 1903. H. W. Robinson, Deuteronomy 
and Joshua, (The Century Bible), Edinburgh: 1907. 


As Other See Us 


GEORGE H. MENNENGA 


During the course of the past year the seminary has enjoyed 
the fellowship of students from other lands and cultures. In 
this issue of The Bulletin this fellowship is shared with our 
readers. Professor Mennenga, Professor of English Bible and 
Missions, conducts a symposium in which five of our “foreign” 
students give their impressions of us. The students are Wendell 
Chino from Mescalaro, New Mexico, Samuel Williams from 
Brewton, Alabama, Wesley Shao from Amoy, China, Antonio 
Moncada from Siracusa, Italy and Otto Griindler from Ben- 
theim, Germany [Ed.}. 

I 

Wendell, in your contacts with the general American 
public, what would you say as to its information of and 
interest in the American Indian? 

There are people who think of Indians only in a 
legendary way, untouched by the culture of the white 
race. Alongside of this thinking lies a' vast ignorance as 
to the actual facts about Indians. Obviously no single, 
sweeping program will remove in a moment the mis- 
taken idea that has grown up since the discovery of 
America. 

The time has now arrived for a demonstration of how 
a Christian democratic country solves human problems 
which include the Indians. They are human beings too. 
The American people have shed their tears and have 
leveled their sights on the depressed and destitute people 
in other countries, but many have overlooked the pathetic 
and deplorable conditions that exist at their doorsteps 
among the original Americans of our vast republic. 

The democracy that was founded by the forefathers 
of our nation carries with it tremendous implications as 
a moral and spiritual ideal from the standpoint of the 
faith on which it was founded. 

Certainly the Church must examine this democracy 
to see if it has exercised its true principles. Democracy 
without Christianity is mere superficiality. Are not the 
Church and democracy under the threat of destruction as 
long as there are people whose lives and homes are im- 
periled? On segregated reservations many Indians are 


striving to earn a living on poor land and semi-arid 
deserts, but find it very difficult. Furthermore, they are 
not given sufficient opportunities to exercise or pattici- 
pate in American society to become a true part of the 
American life. Yes, the Indian is still a stranger in his 
own country. 


What about the relation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
to the people of whom you are a part? 

In the face of adverse conditions and parasitic ele- 
ments in his own homeland, the Indian has found the 
Church to be a true, faithful, staunch friend. For the 
Church is the only institution which believes in his hu- 
man worth and dignity. The Church of Jesus Christ 
has always been concerned with the temporal welfare of 
the Indian people and more so when it comes to their 
spiritual well-being. Truly the Church has furnished the 
Indians with the Christian dynamic and Christian stam- 
ina to rise out of tribalism. The living Church has 
helped to create in the Indian a concern for his own 
race, a desire for progress toward the better life in 
Christ Jesus and the life of the present civilization. 


In what way, do you think, has the Church rendered 
its most significant service to your people? 

The greatest service the Church has rendered to the 
Indians is education. Through the process of education 
many have received the wonderful message of Life 
Eternal in Jesus Christ. The Church can rejoice in the 
progress that has been made as evidenced in the lives of 
Christian Indians and homes established on Christian 
principles. 

A wonderful beginning has been made, but at present 
the Church has barely touched the hems of the many 
problems of the Indian. For many years to come the 
only hope of the Indian is the living Church of Christ. 
The time when the federal government releases the 
Indians is a moment of great opportunity for the Chris- 
tian people of this nation to evangelize them. The 
Church needs to be more alive to the great needs of the 
Indians today. 
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What, in your estimation, are some cardinal principles 
for greater achievement on the part of the missionary 
program? 

In order that the Church may achieve the most effec- 
tive results in promoting Christian missionary work 
among the Indian people, the following suggestions are 
offered. 

1. Church members and ministers must have a clear 
concept of and be vitally concerned about the 
plight of the Indians. 

2. The mission work ought to be expanded among 
some tribes, or additional denominations should 
move in to reach the people. 

3. The Church should encourage and train native 
leaders. Many Indian communities are in need of 
native leadership with sympathetic understanding. 
It is very important to remember that the real 
salvation of the Indian must be from the inside, 
and through native leadership. 

4, The Church should maintain religious instruction 
classes in Federal Government Indian Schools. The 
whites do not want it in their public school, but 
we want our Indian children to receive religious 
training. 

“Our country’s voice is pleading, Ye men of God arise! 
His Providence is leading, the land before you lies; 
Day gleams are o’er it height’ning and promise clothes 

the soil: 

White fields, for harvest whit’ning, invite the reapers 
toil. 

Great Author of Salvation, haste, haste the glorious day, 

When we, a ransomed nation, Thy scepter shall obey.” 

— WENDELL CHINO 


II 


Sam, tell us something about the original historical 
culture of Brewton, Alabama. 

Though bowed, bent, and bleeding beneath the —— 
tic weight of cruel, corroding centuries, Brewton awakes 
in a dim daze, and arises in a hazy consciousness, stretch- 
ing its trembling arms above the mire and mud of circum- 
stances, groping and grasping with the hands of an in- 
valid in the blinding darkness of a midnight hour— 
secking and searching for something new, something 
different, something revolutionary, something satisfying 
and lasting. 

Brewton, it seems to me, has been too often depicted 
as a static geographical fact, a mere pin-point on a south- 
ern map, with its human significance left divorced from 
many of the aspects of a comprehensive reality. Brewton 
is not so much a static abstract as it is a composite of 
dynamic, historical, living forces that intertwine, inter- 
weave, and interplay; these same forces often contrast, 
collide, and contradict so as to register quite vividly their 
cruel, crushing impact upon the faces of the five thou- 
sand whites and the four thousand negroes who are 
caught in the grip of this town. 

The tyranny of time and circumstances has usurped 
Brewton’s crown, its fundamental value: the God-given 
worth of human personality. Let us move into the realm 
of history to illustrate this point of view. The historical 
culture of Brewton finds its rootage in Indian-Spanish 
culture. The word “Brewton” itself is a strange con- 
coction of Indian-Spanish phonetics. The red men were, 


no doubt, the earliest inhabitants, as evidenced by the 
names of surrounding towns such as Cheehaw, Canoe, 
Tuscumbia, Tuskegee, et cetera. Then the Indians were 
organized in tribal groups, one tribe living in almost 
complete isolation from the other. The density of the 
forests, the impenetrable undergrowth, the natural bar- 
tiers afforded by the terrain contours, and the prevalence 
of harmful animals added to the isolated character of 
their existence. Their modes of living were primitive 
and legendary tales and superstitious thoughts played 
havoc with their religion and life. 

It is highly probable that the Spanish explorers were 
the first white men to disturb the serenity of the native 
hunting ground. And thus a wall of enmity was erected 
between the red men and the white men, both holding 
on doggedly to their respective contention that each had 
a right to possess the land and its resources. 

At this time white explorers from many other Euro- 
pean countries began to make inroads on the Alabama 
territory, and all the time the enmity between the whites 
and the reds mounted to heights of almost continual 
explosiveness. The scars of hatred were there to stay, 
never to be cured, not even by the medicines of succeed- 
ing centuries. 

How does the Negro fit into the pattern of the early 
history of the Southland and of American history? 

The early American settlers were pushing their way 
inland, forsaking the thirteen original colonies and 
clearing away the timber—getting set for an agrarian 
economy that would soon swallow up the Southland. It 
is at this point that we see the emergence of the Negro 
into the stream of North American history. The Span- 
iards had been bringing Negroes to their North Ameri- 
can possessions since 1501 ; but the first Negroes to serve 
the American colonists were brought to Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1619 by a trading corporation called the Dutch 
West Indian Company. And so slavery grew into a 
strong traditional institution, which did much to widen 
the gulf between the two races. Much is subtracted from 
human worth. Man is hardly more than a tool in this 
kind of society. 

How do you, as a Negro, evaluate Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Prelancies as a restoration of the worth of the 
individual ? 

Many people contend that with the coming of Lincoln 
and the Emancipation Proclamation came the restoration 
of the worth of the individual. I differ with this point 
of view. It is seldom possible to legislate humanity up- 
ward. Besides, wounds that have been open long can 
but fester inside when they are closed suddenly. The 
fundamental attitude is hardly altered so easily. As a 
matter of fact, the pride of many of the people involved 
causes the hatred to be intensified. 

The years go by. But the scene remains constant. We 
see Brewton as she is today—like a young plant breaking 
out of the soil, seeking a breath of fresh air. But a lump 
of hard, sun-baked clay resists its struggling efforts and 
impedes its outward progress, so that the tiny plant is 
likely to be strangled and consequently withers. Strangled 
and withered? Hardly! For at the other distant end of 
the furrow one can behold a farmer coming with a har- 
row to break the choking crust. What release! Soon the 
shooting plant will project its tender head above the 
fetters of a once overwhelming square of earth, growing 
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in rapid and relaxed leaps and lunges, 'til its matured 
fruits glisten and offer encouragement to lesser plants. 


What, to your mind, is the influence of the Reformed 
Church in America in Brewton, and what is its task? 


With the Christian influence of the Reformed Church 
permeating the Brewton a the multiple forces 
that hold Brewton captive will be annihilated as surely 
as God rules the universe. Deep-rooted problems are 
natural consequences of the historical situation. Let me 
attempt to label and delineate some of the specific, gigan- 
tic problems that knock eternally at the door of the 
Brewton household. 


There is the problem of human ignorance. The aver- 
age boy or girl who comes to the school at Brewton has 
parents who are, in many cases, without even a grade 
school education. A number of the fathers and mothers 
are totally unable to write their names. Not only is 
formal education lacking, but acquired manual skills are 
scarce as well. It is not always easy to convince unedu- 
cated parents of the importance of extensive and inten- 
sive schooling for their children. If one has never tasted 
pie, there is no impelling desire to make the new ven- 
ture. You can see then, that in many cases the common 
line of ignorance is willingly perpetuated and extended. 
The Reformed Church in America must continue to meet 
this problem. 


Then there is the problem of poverty. Many of the 
families live on the shallow periphery of life, eking out 
a scanty livelihood from the unproductive soil of a share 
cropper’s small plot. To accentuate the matter, the fam- 
ilies may be quite large, from eight to twelve children. 
Homes are without adequate rooming space and dilapi- 
dated. Sanitation and modern conveniences are lacking. 
Then follow disease, sickness, death. The Church can 
reach out to meet these needs as it has done in the past. 


The problem of perverted religion is everywhere seen. 
People, not instructed in the faith, or haif-instructed as 
the case may be, are led not so much to pure religion as 
to degenerate man-made concepts. The so-called funda- 
mental Southern Church’s outspoken indifference to the 
many human problems (yea, it nods its head in ready 
consent and agreement to the dogmatic status quo) 
drives a multitude to seek refuge in materialism. Mix 
this, if you please, with the stream of irreligion, with 
proud ignorance and dire poverty, with disease, sickness, 
death, hatred, prejudice, intolerance, crime, and delin- 
quency—and all you can do is stand by passively and 
watch humanity literally rot. It is little wonder then, 
that a great segment of southern society sprawls help- 
lessly at the despotic feet of Huey Longs, Rankins, Bil- 
boas, Father Graces, and Father Divines. 


But Brewton will live! For there stands a monument 
that towers over the southern wrecks and debris of time. 
Brewton rises to the Herculean task. That many-headed 
monster is falling to the sharp ax of a progressive and 
vital program, that is geared to conquer the situation. 
Brewton, through its educative endeavours, its vocational 
emphasis, its crusade for human salvation and Christian 
living—through Jesus Christ—is, indeed, on the right 
toad that leads back to the God-given worth of hu- 
manity. 


— SAMUEL WILLIAMS 


Ill 


Wesley, we are interested to have your evaluation of 
the contributions of the Reformed Church in America 
to China. What about the Church as an institution? 


As you ask that question, a text flashes into my mind: 
“Therefore, my sie brethren, be ye stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
for as much as ye know that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord” (I Cor. 15:58). When we recall the pio- 
neer Reformed Church missionaries who went to China 
in 1842, we notice their condition was just like Abraham 
leaving his own native land and going to a foreign land. 
Their only hope was God. No one knew what would 
be the result. However, God was faithful to Abraham 
and also to the Mission of the Reformed Church in 
America. During these more than one hundred years the 
blessing of God rested abundantly upon his loyal work- 
ers. 


The oldest Protestant Church building in all China 
is the building of the Sin Koe Church in Amoy, estab- 
lished in 1848. This is the result of the work of the 
Reformed Church in America. This Church does not 
have the words “Reformed Church” written on it, only 
“Church of Christ in China.’ All those who were con- 
verted through the work of the Reformed Church mis- 
ionaries and those converted through the English Pres- 
byterian or London Mission missionaries are in the 
“Church of Christ in China.” This Church is in many 
parts of China. But people all agree that the South 
Fukien Synod has the strongest churches. This is because 
the Reformed Church laid good foundations. There are 
more than two hundred churches in South Fukien, and 
many of these are the fruits of the work of which the 
Reformed Church can be proud. 


What about the programs of Christian Education in 
China? 

The High Schools started by the Reformed Church 
have graduated thousands of students. The Amoy Girls 
High School in Kulangsu and Talmage College in 
Changchow have hundreds of students. There is such 
a school in every one of the five cities where the mission- 
aries live except one. Four of the eleven Christian High 
Schools in South Fukien belong to the Reformed Church. 
Very many of the Chinese Christian leaders both in 
China and the South Sea Islands have come from these 
schools. Every day the students are growing in their 
Christian witness amidst the darkness of the cities where 
they live. In the South Fukien Theological Seminary, 
the only school in the area to train preachers for these 
churches, the Reformed Church missionaries take a 
prominent part. At present they have forty-two students. 
This is twelve more than in pre-communist days. The 
Reformed Church has from the first founding of Fukien 
Christian University over thirty years ago had a share in 
it with the Congregational, Methodist, and Anglican 
Missions in Foochow. This University is the only Chris- 
tian University in the province of thirteen million 
people. In addition, the Reformed Church has many 
primary schools. 

Has the Reformed Church made any impression on 
China through its medical missions program? 

Among ten Christian hospitals in South Fukien, fout 
of them belong to the Reformed Church, and onc of 
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them is in cooperation with the London Mission. So 
here, too, among the three Missions, the Reformed 
Church takes a large share. Their doctors are very 

pular. The hospitals do a great deal for the poor. 
Each hospital has its own preacher who takes the re- 
sponsibility to win souls for Christ. 


Now let us think of some basic principles of Missions 
philosophy in China. What about the matter of “in- 
doctrination?” 


Following the example of the pioneer missionaries, 
the Chinese pastors carefully teach those who become 
church members the great fundamental truths of the 
Gospel. The spirit of the Church is and always has been 
conservative and everyone knows that the Church stands 
squarely on the Word of God. In the Sunday School 
there is a strong emphasis on Bible study. Nearly all the 
Christian youth, especially in Kulangsu Amoy, can give 
some outline of every Book in the Bible, and most of 
them can recite a great many texts quite easily. 


The invention of writing the Amoy dialect in the 
romanized way has been a real blessing. This was in- 
vented by the Rev. John Talmage. Thanks be to God! 
By this invention, many Chinese people including aged 
women and men are being educated. The more intelli- 
gent ones can learn how to read and write within four 
months, some even within one month. If you should 
come to the Amoy Church today, you would see how 
joyfully the old pom read their Bible and sing hymns 
in the romanized Amoy dialect. They are released from 
their blindness. They are grateful that now they can 
write letters to their children and friends. 


What is the relation of the foreign missionary to the 
native church? 


The starting point of the Reformed Church Mission 
to Chinese Christians is based upon equality. Of course, 
at first, the missionaries worked as leaders, but as soon 
as they discovered Chinese Christians who had ability to 
share some duty, they gave them leadership and worked 
cooperatively with them. Almost all the leadership of 
the churches, schools, and hospitals in South Fukien now 
belongs to the Chinese themselves. The spirit of respect- 
ing each other is the reason why the Amoy Church has 
such lovely fellowship. 


The Amoy people often say, ‘The new generation of 
Christians is more hopeful than before.” Why? Because 
the Christian youth in Amoy have been led and culti- 
vated in the right way. For example, in my own church, 
Christian youth not only take the responsibility of the 
whole Sunday School, but also take charge of afternoon 
services. They arrange everything their own way, mis- 
sionaries and Chinese elders and deacons standing 
beside them as advisers to give them some spiritual help, 
of some necessary guidance and no more. Besides, every 
summer vacation each district of the Amoy Mission has 
successful summer conferences where fellowship is well 
cultivated, and teachings well indoctrinated. Moreover, 
every high school has its Y.W.C.A. or Y.M.C.A. Many 
churches have Christian Youth Fellowship, and a Re- 
gional Fellowship which meets occasionally. This Youth 
Fellowship was first started by the Reformed Church 
missionaries and many missionaries are still active ad- 
visers in it. 


Has the Gospel of the Misston’s program accomplished 
anything in the areas of the temporal and the ethical? 

The benefits mission work has brought in this respect 
are constantly admitted by Chinese non-Christians. The 
outstanding instances are: abolishment of foot-binding, 
equal opportunities in education for girls and boys, 
strong stand of the church against opium smoking and 
much success in removing it, rescuing slave girls from 
their sad life and often making of them good Christian 
workers. Marriages are Christianized, funerals are not 
demonstrations of sad despair but of Christian hope. 
Homes are cleaner, sanitation has been improved. Fam- 
ily worship is encouraged, good music is appreciated, 
punctuality is emphasized, the democratic spirit is prac- 
ticed. These are all wonderful changes that have come 
to the community through the work of the Reformed 
Church in Christianizing the customs. 

Our Chinese Christians, as well as many who are not 
Christians, have been much impressed by the way the 
missionaries have personally given help to poor and 
needy people, by the way they have been willing to be 
separated from their families to carry on the work, by 
the way in which some of the women missionaries, as 
well as men, have walked the hard mountain roads for 
long distances in grass shoes, and by their staying on 
during the difficulties of the Japanese war or in present 
Communist rule. They have been moved by all these, 
as well as by the Gospel they preach. Again I say, that 
is the reason why the Chinese love the Reformed Church 
missionaries so much. 

Have you any comment on the Christian cooperative 
efforts in China? 

Denominationalism finds no room in the field of 
South Fukien. If you ask any Christian in the Amoy area, 
“to which church do you belong?” the answer would 
be the same, “I belong to the Church of Christ in 
China.” I say frankly it is only after I came here that 
I knew the difference between denominations. And 
the more the problem of Church unity is discussed, 
the more me ge the Reformed missionaries in Amoy, 
working hand in hand with other denominations. Some- 
one told me that when Amoy Mission had its first Class- 
is in the nineteenth century, the mother church here 
wished to establish it as a branch church of the Re- 
formed Church in America. But the Rev. John Talmage 
insisted on the unity of Christ’s body and said the Amoy 
Mission would rather close their church than to spoil the 
spirit of unity. The spirit of unity is growing as the 
days go on. Today you can see the Reformed Church 
missionaries take care of some Christian activities which 
some other denominational missionaries cannot carry 
out because they lack workers. China is too big a vineyard 
for all the denominations not to work there cooperative- 
ly. We are glad that the Reformed Mission in Amoy 
presents to us the idea that the Church is one body. 

In the light of the present situation, what is the future 
of mission work among your people? 

The Amoy Mission has had a glorious history in these 
hundred years. The time has come for expansion. Per- 
haps the Communist is the tool God uses to push the 
Reformed Church Mission to attain his purpose. The 
South Sea Islands have more than seven million Chinese, 
half of whom came from South Fukien. Especially in 
the Phillippines, Singapore, and Java, you can discover 
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many churches and Christian schools established by 
Chinese Christians. This means that Chinese Christians 
have become missionaries themselves on the one hand, 
and that on the other hand the mission work in China 
now is coming to a higher stage. Many, many Chinese 
are good friends of Reformed missionaries there. They 
heartily welcome the Reformed Church in America to 
expand their vineyard in the South Sea Islands and work 
with them. This calling for Christian workers in these 
places is most urgent. Many churches there are without 
preachers. Many Christian youth from Amoy are hoping 
very much that they may have the opportunity of Chris- 
tian growth and development such as they have in 
Amoy. 

The day may come that the Christian program in 
China will be put entirely upon Chinese Christian lead- 
ers’ shoulders. During these fourteen years (1937- 
1950) of war and unrest, nearly all the Chinese Chris- 
tian workers were in serious condition. Because of the 
monetary inflation, their salaries can hardly cover their 
scanty food. Due to long years of hard times, their health 
is impaired. Though they are still loyal to their work, the 
fact is that their children are under-nourished and even 
some of them are obliged to stay at home when they 
should be in school. If the Reformed Church here can 
help them generously now, it will be good encourage- 
ment to the faithful workers of the Kingdom, and at the 
same time be a preparation of the Chinese Christian lead- 
ers in the future. If possible, older workers should be 
given higher education. Those who have special ability 
given one or two years of rest. Christian youth should be 
should be allowed to come to America for a few years 
of additional training. If so, I am convinced that 
after ten or twenty years, the Reformed Mission work 
would come to a lofty stage that is beyond all our ex- 
pectation and the glory will be to God for evermore. 

— WESLEY SHAO 
IV 

Tony, will you give some reflections on our way of 

life? 

al a little mustard seed, lost in the immense map 
of the United States, seems not to have ever perceived 
that a tremendous war has been fought in the world 
which is still bleeding of its last wound. A tremendous 
war, indeed, with its painful, muddy and disordinate 
heaviness, with its iron casqued men and with its austere 
and unusual machines which become idiotically useless 
when the last boiling of war is quieted by the treaty of 

eace! 

Holland, a little mustard seed, stands out as a paradox- 
ical combination between the sixteenth century and the 
most modern civilization of the world. Settled on the 
soporiferous and monotonous shores of the Michigan 
Lake, in the midst of thousands and thousands of square 
miles in which an immense mechanical din arises, 
Holland seems to be a true oasis of peace, a real 
and living conception of Faustian spirit. 

During this season Holland’s sky is brightly opaque, 
almost colourless. The twilight of the dying April dark- 
ens the gothic spires of her many Calvinistic Churches, 
bent sadly toward the limpidity of the sky, symbolizing 
the continual exhaustive offering of these people who 
are looking for their perfection in the highest. 

Nevertheless, in this little town, there is no token of 
the Thuringen’s Landgrafs, nor of the sixteenth cen- 


tury’s knights, and no monks singing psalms and preach- 
ing the thoughtful resignation of Luther or Zwingli. 
But there are luxurious automobiles slipping silently like 
gondolas on the Venetian lagoon; students of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary and Hope College intent on 
their studies, on their “bull sessions,” on their cars, and 
on their girl friends with whom they interlace serene 
loves in which their heart seems to be far away; or they 
become a part of the American unwritten institution 
called “going steady;” young professors, immaculately 
dressed, always ready to smile, friends of their pupils to 
whom they teach their doctrine with love. 


Everything hete is serenity. It seems that there is no 
room for sorrow in this corner of the earth! Everything 
that happens is all right and worthwhile to be enjoyed. 
To an observer who is not very careful, this little mus- 
tard seed may seem to be the Kingdom of Shangri-la 
where neither sorrow nor joy exists, where old age is 
unknown, and where life runs without checking time. 
But the careful observer soon discovers that the uproar 
of a boldly mechanized world is suspended in the air 
like black smoke on a factory’s candid silk. And one 
may find out that this serenity is often merely apparent, 
for often this calm is betrayed by an internal haste, 
manifesting itself with outbursts of movements like that 
of an automatic toy. 

At the bottom of their hearts, these people are always 
in a hurry, a strange hurry, which is attested by the 
punctuality at their meals, by their speech which has 
always the check of an implacable watch, and by their 
methods of study. Here there is no time to lose in the 
useless European classicism; here one does not study 
eight years of Latin; and here one does not lose much 
time in order to find out whether Xerxes won or lost 
the battle at Thermopylae. Here one studies psychology, 
logic, speech, things completely unknown to the Euro- 
pean student. Even the examinations are to be done in 
a hurry: one hour of time and many questions in order 
to examine the dynamic ability of the student. 

Holland, the little mustard seed, lost in the immense 
map of the United States, apparently so serene, remains 
crushed by the enormous avalanche of the most modern 
civilization of the world. However, I think, it is 
right; among people running so fast, one cannot 
remain behind, for to do so, one would risk his life. 
To live upon the providence of God, as the lilies of the 
fields, is a foolishness which only the faithful ones may 
do. 

The first thing which strikes the mind of a European 
visitor in this country is a systematic anti-communism. 
This is a metaphysical psychosis which gnaws at the in- 
tellectual substance of the country. It is not a matter 
of inquietude, but it is a phobia which creates myths 
in which, it is right to say, the Catholic Church plays a 
very eminent roll. The average American does not care 
too much about politics. He has learned and knows 
that a Communist is a bad being with whom there is 
not any possibility of accord, and, therefore, the best 
thing to do is to destroy him.1 

The Reformed Church in America, of which I am 
a guest, is, indeed, a drop of dew standing steadfastly 
in the midst of a stormy secularism. Ministers and 
teachers, urged on by the Word of a living God, are 
able to attract thousands and thousands of people who, 
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twice on Sunday, seek refuge from their internal daily 
haste, in the Church in adoration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In spite of some unattractive features which one may 
find, it is the best community which I have ever seen. 

The shadow of the evening is almost covering men 
and things. The Hope College campus is almost desert- 
ed. Above the Memorial Chapel, towering to the sky, 
through a blue background, I can see two little faintly 
shining crosses which appear like two big eyes filled with 
tears, looking at the world and saying, “Man, sin not, 
I died for thee.” 
1. Le Semeur (Federation Universelle: 

d’Amerique,” Novembre 1949, p. 5. 

—ANTONIO MONCADA 


Otto, having been here now for a year, what impress- 
ions do you have of America? 

America’ is an amazing country. It is a powerful 
country. In this I do not think of its national or 
military strength. It is another, different kind of power 
that impresses me, that has almost taken ge of 
me. What is it? Its nature is hard to define. You do 
not see it, but it is there. You do not know it, but it 
is reality. You feel it in the breath of this country; you 
find it in the noise of the city; and you will feel it in the 
silence of the open prairie. You will experience it in 
the way of living, and you will meet it in the language. 
What is the power I mean? It is the power of absorp- 
tion. 

Absorption—a familiar word to the scientist. Every 
chemist knows it and meets it daily in his laboratory. 
But can you apply it to a country? And yet it is true of 
America. It is its uniqueness; you will not find it in any 
other land. This power of absorption is the force that 
has begotten the American nation, has brought it into 
being, and has formed it. Every European who comes 
to America is impressed by the great variety of people, 
customs, and opinions in this country. Can you really 
speak of America as one nation? Its strength and success 
proves that it is. But how is this possible? 

The power of absorption is the only explanation. Not 
that this power leads to a complete uniformity! Its 
peculiarity is its great tolerance, and is the fact that it al- 
lows a great individualism and a great variety of life and 
thought. And that is its secret. Its tolerance makes it 
successful. Everybody who comes to America has to face 
it. It will meet him as a challenge and he cannot escape 
it. And everyone with a certain adaptability will be 
overwhelmed by this power before he is able to realize 
it. And that is his fortune. The country requires ab- 
sorption, and he who rejects it is not able to live here. 
His life will be one of unhappiness and despair. If 
anyone would ask me today, “What is America?” I 
would answer, “It is an absorbing power.” This, in my 
experience, is the main characteristic of this country, in- 
cluding everything, explaining everything. 

What, would you say, lies basic to this power of ab- 
Sor ption ? 

It is the spirit of adventure, the always new, always 
creating, always daring, and always forward going and 
forward looking spirit of adventure. It was this spirit 
that discovered the country; it was the country with its 
inexhaustible possibilities that increased and carried on 
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this spirit. And it is the same spirit of adventure that 
determines American life, in business, science, and tech- 
niques, exercising a tremendous effect on every person 
that comes to this country. 

How, in your observation, does the Church in America 
compare with the European? 

The Christian European will observe the amazing fact 
that this very same spirit of adventure finds its express- 
ion even in the life of the American churches. This is 
the great positive of the churches in America. It is this 
P34 of adventure that brings vitality into the churches, 

at keeps them going with eyes looking forward, that 
fills the church with zeal and initiative. The churches 
in Europe are suffering from their own tradition, are tied 
into an unfortunate relation to the state, and are making 
tradition the authentic and determining factor and 
standard of the life of the church, missing and even 
rejecting the spirit of adventure which takes the Word of 
God as its guide and applies it to the continuously 
changing situation of the world as the always actual and 
only criterion. 

It was this spirit of adventure that caused the Ameri- 
can churches to break away from European tradition and 
that cut the ties to the “old” countries, that made the 
church independent from state and tradition, and de- 
pendent upon the Word of God alone. 

Sometimes it seems to me that the Reformed Church- 
es of the Midwest have a tendency to remind themselves 
a little too much of their Dutch tradition and back- 
ground which certainly will not result in advance and 
growth. The Reformed Churches should remember that 
the spirit of adventure always looks forward and not 
backward. The great revivals of former years should be 
a good lesson and evidence. 


Do you care to say something about American theolog- 
ical training as you observe it at Western? 


It is the same spirit of adventure, of life and vitality, 
the spirit of the “firing line,” which makes the study at 
Western Seminary so enjoyable for me. It is this spirit 
of a fresh and healthy atmosphere that determines the 
whole theological study at our seminary. The study of 
the Word of God has no purpose in itself, but it is done 
only for one end: to preach it to the world. The semin- 
ary, students as well as professors, is a vital part of the 
church, in permanent connection with the chutch and 
never lost in self-sufficiency. It is this spirit that pro- 
vides the vitality that binds professors and students to- 
gether in Christian fellowship, and makes them realize 
that they are nothing else but servants of Christ and his 
Church. How badly the universities in Europe need this 
spirit! 

Yet there are always two extremes and one should 
always have the right balance. Let us follow the spirit 
of adventure also in our theological study! Theology 
also always marches forward because it depends on the 
Word of God, the constant new source of life. Tradition 
must not be our guide and decisive factor in our study, 
but the living, inexhaustible Word of the Living God. 

This year at Western Theological Seminary has been 
a blessing for me. I experienced the absorbing power 
of the spirit of adventure. It was the greatest experience 
of my life. I thank God for this blessing. 

—OTTO GRUNDLER 
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Seminary Highlights 


The second semester is rushing to a close with all the work 
and excitement connected with exams, graduation, summer ap- 
pointments, and recently accepted calls. 

Tuesday chapel exercises have provided opportunities for 
meeting several of the Reformed Church ministers of the Hol- 
land area as well as occasional visitors. Among those who have 
led in worship are the Rev. Russell Redeker, 37, Spring Lake, 
Michigan, Willem Ietswaart, graduate student at Princeton Sem- 
inary, the Rev. James Baar, 45, Holland, Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, 
Holland, the Rev. Henry Bast, ’33, Grand Rapids, Dr. M. 
Eugene Osterhaven, ’41, Holland, and, the Rev. Jacob Brouwer, 
07, Ada, Michigan. 

Dr. Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New Testament Literature 
and History at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, was 
guest lecturer at the seminary March 31. He delivered two lec- 
tures. The first ‘An Interpretation of “The God and Father of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ’,”” dealt with the relation of early Christi- 
anity to its environment. The second, “Methods in Studying 
Biblical History,” affirmed that the demands both of honest 
scholarship and of personal faith must be satisfied in Biblical 
interpretation. 

On three successive days, April 4, 5, and 6, the faculty and 
student body enjoyed lectures by Dr. Egbert Lubbers, ’45. These 
concerned the countries of Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, and Pales- 
tine, especially with reference to archaeological interests. They 
were illustrated with colored slides which Dr. Lubbers photo- 
graphed while teaching in the American University of Cairo. 
Dr. Lubbers is a professor in Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 

Chaplain Henry F. Gerecke of the U. S. Army gave a very 
informative and inspiring account of his recent experience as 
chaplain to the top German war criminals during the Nurem- 
berg trials. The audience was given a first-hand account of these 
men’s attitudes and reactions during those days of tension. And 
it was especially thrilling to see revealed God’s grace as several 
of the prisoners gave testimony of faith in Christ. 

The already cosmopolitan character of the student body has 
been further enhanced by the arrival of a student from Poland. 
Wladyslaw de Gysbert-Studnicki is a member of the Evangelic 
Reformed Church in Poland. He took an active part in an in- 
surrection during the German occupation and was afterward 
displaced to Germany as a compulsory worker. Mr. Studnicki 
has since studied with the medical faculty of the University of 
Miinster. His interests lie in the fields of medicine and theol- 
ogy, and he aspires to become a medical missionary. 

Other men who have spoken at the seminary during the last 
half of this semester are Willem Ietswaart, who gave his im- 
pressions of American life relative to the ministry (Willem, a 
Dutch student, graduated with the class of ’48), the Rev. Henry 
Jacobs, ’17, who is associated with the Michigan Temperance 
Foundation, and Dr. Poot, head chaplain in charge of the Sea- 
men’s Work of the Netherlands Reformed Church. 

The Adelphia Society (student wives’ organization) was en- 
tertained at the home of Mrs. Bastian Kruithof on April 17. At 
that time Mrs. Kruithof conducted the last in a series of classes 
on ‘The Mistress of the Manse.” 

The Adelphic Society invited several laymen to address 
the group on various subjects relative to the ministry. The eve- 
ning of March 21, Mr. A. Joldersma, Vice President of The First 
National Bank, Holland, spoke on ‘The Business World and 
the Ministry.” On April 11, Mr. William T. Hakken, President 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, told of his trip to the mission 
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fields of India and Arabia and showed movies taken at that 
time. Members of the faculty provided refreshments for the 
social time which followed. April 25, Dr. Teunis Vergeer of 
the Hope College Biology Department gave a lecture, ‘The 
Relation between Science and Religion.” 

The Adelphic Society was host to the students and faculty of 
Calvin Seminary on April 18. During the afternoon representa- 
tive teams from the two schools played softball (Calvin won). 
In the evening the Rev. Bastian Kruithof spoke on the subject, 
“The Minister and His Books.” Refreshments and a social 
period followed. 

Members of the Senior Class with their wives and friends 
were guests at a faculty dinner on April 21, at the American 
Legion Memorial Park near Holland. Students from Hope Col- 
lege entertained with vocal solos and readings. 

A group of eight students from New Brunswick Seminary 
visited Western for a series of student conferences during the 
week end of April 22-24. Timely subjects for discussion dealt 
with the Reformed Church, the work of the ministry, and a 
comparison of the curricula and teaching methods in the two 
seminaries. For a more detailed account the reader is referred 
to the article, “Inter-Seminary Conference,” found in The 
Church Herald, May 12, 1950, p. 13. 

The annual Spring Banquet was held on Friday, May 5, at 
Hope Church, Holland. The Rev. Joshua Hogenboom, '28, was 
the speaker, climaxing a program that was built around the 
theme of Jubilee. 

The last days before summer vacation offered a variety of 
activities. Monday found the Juniors and Middlers with 
some of the faculty at a retreat at Camp Geneva. The day of 
sports, fellowship, and instruction regarding summer work was 
climaxed in the evening when the whole student body, fac- 
ulty, and families enjoyed a picnic supper together. 

Commencement exercises were held Tuesday evening, May 
16. The traditional alumni gathering took place in the after- 
noon in Trinity Church, Holland. The alumni dinner was 
served at 5:30. The Rev. Lawrence Borst, ’30, gave the address. 
The commencement address was given by Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers. 

A few weeks will find the fifteen men of the Senior Class 
dispersed over a wide area of the country. Following is a list 
of the Seniors and the churches which they will serve: 

Albert DeVoogd . . Traverse City, Michigan 

Chester J. Droog Spencer Church, Spencer, Iowa 

Harold N. Englund... Second Church, Zeeland, Michigan 

Clarence Greving, Newkirk Church, Newkirk, Iowa 

Thomas M. Groome, Jr. Churches of Lawyersville and 

Sharon, New York 

returns to Germany to continue his studies. 
. Grant Church, Grant, Michigan 
First Church, Peoria, Illinois 
Baileyville Church, Baileyville, Illinois 
Parkersburg Church, Parkersburg, Iowa 
. Ivanhoe Church, Riverside, Illinois 
North Holland Church, North 
Holland, Michigan 

John A. Vander May . Harlem Church, West Olive, Michigan 
John A. Vander Waal Graduate work at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and Columbia University, New York City 
Donald L. Weemhoff North Blendon Church, Zeeland, 
Michigan 


Otto Griindler . 
William J. Haak . 
Warren M. Hietbrink 
Ray H. Rewerts 
Paul D. Schmidt 
Robert H. Schuller . 
Ellsworth M. Ten Clay 
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Book Reviews 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments, by Rudolf Bult- 
mann, Volume I, Tubingen: Verlag J.C.B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1948. Pp. 348. DM. 11.00. 


Bultmann’s Theologie des Neuen Testaments has been pub 
lished in two volumes. The first volume, which we will con- 
sider here, contains the teachings of Jesus, the kerugma of the 
primitive church, the kerugma of the hellenistic churches, and 
the Pauline Theology. The second volume consists of the 
Johannine Theology. 

In his introductory notes Bultmann makes a distinction 
between the teachings of Jesus and New Testament Theology 
as such. The teaching of Jesus, according to Bultmann, be- 
longs to the presuppositions of New Testament Theology and 
is not a part of it. “For the Theology of the New Testament 
consists of the development of the thoughts in which the Chris- 
tian faith makes itself sure of its subject, its basis and its con- 
sequences. But Christian faith exists only since there is a Chris- 
tian Aerugma, that is a kerugma that preaches Jesus Christ 
as God's eschatological act of redemption, and Jesus Christ the 
crucified and risen’’ (p. 1). And this kerugma, according to 
Bultmann is found first in the primitive church (Urgemeinde). 
Here theological thinking begins; here is the start of New 
Testament Theology. The teaching of Jesus, however, belongs 
to its historical presupposition and, therefore, is to be included 
in New Testament Theology. 

Bultmann discusses the teachings of Jesus in terms of the 
eschatological teachings of Jesus, his interpretation of the will 
of God, his idea of God, and the question of Jesus’ messianic 
self-consciousness. 

As to the eschatological teachings of Jesus, Bultmann points 
out that the dominating concept is that of the “kingdom of 
God,” basileia tou theou. “The kingdom is not yet pres- 
ent, but it is breaking in’ (p. 6). It is in the process of 
coming in Jesus Christ. He is the sign, the token of the last 
time. His person is the challenge for decision (p. 8). 

Jesus’ interpretation of God’s will is a protest against Juda- 
ism. He teaches that God requires radical obedience, that he 
requires man in his entire personality, whereas Judaism de- 
manded obedience to the law. But no law covers all situations 
of life and leaves many open questions; and besides that it 
leaves room for additional works. He who does these additional 
works earns special reward and is thus able to make up for 
previous failures (p. 11). Bultmann shows that over against this 
false interpretation in Judaism Jesus preaches the will of God 
as a challenge for radical obedience of man as personality (p. 
12). And this obedience finds its highest expression in the 
exercise of love. Thus Jesus’ interpretation of God's will, ac- 
cording to Bultmann, is not a formal ethic but an “eschatological 
ethic.” This ethic does not claim to give an order of life or to 
form a society but it is more than that. It makes the individual 
directly responsible to God. Bultmann points out that there is 
a unity between Jesus’ eschatological and ethical teachings. The 
fullfillment of God’s will is the condition for participation in 
the Kingdom (p. 19). Only he who makes his decision accord- 
ing to God’s will in the concrete moment is ready for the King- 
dom of God. There is, therefore, an “internal” unity of escha- 
tological teaching and ethical requirement, as far as both point 
out man’s position before God and emphasize the necessity of 
immediate decision before God. 

This unity of Christ’s teaching, according to Bultmann, origi- 
nates in Jesus’ idea of God (p. 21). For Jesus, God is the 
Creator, whose providence keeps the world, including plants, 
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animals, and even the hair on the head of man (p. 22). In 
this sense Jesus’ idea of God does not differ from the Old 
Testament viewpoint. But in Judaism God was always existing 
in a far distance from man; God was completely transcendent. 
In Jesus, however, God has come near. This becomes evident 
in the address of the Lord’s Prayer. God is the Father who 
hears the petitions of his children (p. 23). 

But as a near God, he is also a demanding God. His will 
is not to be sought in the letter of the law but meets man in 
the person of his fellowman as the challenge of love. 

But the demanding God and the God of judgment (Matt. 
10:28) is also the forgiving God (p. 24). However, only he 
who is ready to forgive is able to receive forgiveness. God's 
forgiveness makes a new man, and he who wants to become 
new receives forgiveness (p. 24). 

According to Bultmann, Jesus’ teaching is not concerned with 
nations; he speaks not about God’s revelation in national his- 
tory, as the Old Testament prophets had done. His preaching 
is addressed primarily to the individual. Judgment will not 
pass on nations but on the individual, and eternal salvation 
will be given to the individual. Judgment and salvation, accord- 
ing to Bultmann, are eschatological events in the strict sense, 
events in which the old course of the world and of history 
comes to an end. In this sense, according to Bultmann, Jesus’ 
idea of God is taken out of history and so is man in the light 
of this idea, which means that the relationship between God 
and man is taken out of its relation to world history. 

In Jewish thought God was outside of history because of 
his transcendental existence above the heavens and, in the same 
way, was outside of history through exercise of cult and ritu- 
alism. But Jesus teaches, as Bultmann points out, that man is 
taken out of his worldly bounds by God’s direct and personal 
word and exists now in God’s sight. On the other side, how- 
ever, God is reality in history, because he meets man in his 
daily life. The same man, taken out of this world by God, is 
shown the way to his fellowman in whom God’s commandments 
become real and historical (p. 25). 

Concerning the question of Jesus’ messianic self-conscious- 
ness, Bultmann doubts that Jesus knew himself as the ‘‘Méssi- 
ah” or the “Son of man.’”” He holds the standpoint that this 
is a testimony of the faith of the evangelists, and all expressions 
of the phrase “Son of man” are not original words of Jesus 
himself. ‘The statement of the fact that Jesus knew himself 
as the “Messiah” or the “Son of man’ would simply be a 
statement of an historical fact but would not prove an express- 
ion of faith” (p. 26). According to Bultmann, the acceptance 
of Jesus as one in whom the Word of God meets man decisive- 
ly is a pure act of faith, independent from an answer to the 
question whether Jesus knew himself as the Messiah or not. 

In the next two chapters Bultmann considers the primitive 
church (Urgemeinde) and the hellenistic church. Both have 
the eschatological element in common, that is, both consider 
themselves as the congregation of the last time, the time before 
the Kingdom becomes reality. That becomes evident in the 
practice of baptism, the cleansing from sins for the coming 
Kingdom, in the breaking of the bread together, and in their 
mission work. The Kingdom and second coming of Christ are 
close at hand. That is the dominating thought in the church. 

But differences appear regarding the concept of Jesus Christ. 
For the church of Jerusalem, according to Bultmann, Jesus was 
the “Messiah,” the “Son of man.” The church of Jerusalem 
did not yet know Jesus as the eternal Son of the eternal God. 
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The phrase “Son of God” in the early church of Jerusalem 
merely means Jesus’ Messianic title as king, as it appears in 
the Old Testament (p. 2). However, the primitive church saw 
Jesus in a new light through its faith in the event of Easter. 
Bultmann points out that the congregation had to overcome 
the stumbling block of the cross and did it by their belief in 
the resurrection. 

In the hellenistic church, however, appears a remarkable 
change of emphasis: Jesus Christ is now considered as the 
kurios, who is to be worshipped as the Lord of the church. 
The title Son of God” now has new significance and meaning 
and expresses the divine nature of Jesus Christ and states that 
Christ is of divine origin. 

In the last chapter of this first volume Bultmann gives a good 
representation of Pauline Theology and discusses the great 
Pauline concepts very brilliantly and exhaustively. He points 
out that soma does not mean merely the body as contrary to 
the soul. There is no dualism in Paul’s theology as in Greek 
philosophy. Soma means the entire personality of man. In the 
paragraph on sin and death Bultmann clearly shows that or- 
iginal sin came into the world by a sinful act of man in Adam, 
that death is the consequence of the first sin, and that in Adam 
the entire human race sinned. 

In summary it can be said that Bultmann gives a very objec- 
tive, Biblical, and sound presentation of the theology of Paul. 
In his introduction to Pauline theology he shows the relation 
between faith and knowledge in Paul’s thinking and emphasizes 
the importance of knowledge, without which theology or faith 
would be mere speculation. He divides Pauline theology into 
anthropology and soteriology, stating that Paul’s theology is 
always anthropology because God is always seen in dealing with 
man. In the same way Paul’s Christology is always soteriology, 
because Christ is always seen as he through whom God offers 
redemption to man. 

Bultmann’s works and thoughts have caused much trouble 
and sensation among continental theologians and he was and 
still is the center of discussion and debate in the theological 
world of Europe. One has to be very careful in categorizing 
him. He certainly could not be considered as orthodox or con- 
servative, but in the same way he cannot be classified as liberal 
in the common sense. It must be admitted that his approach 
places him on very dangerous ground when he considers the 
historicity of the incarnation and ‘resurrection of Christ as en- 
tirely unimportant for faith. It may even be admitted that he 
comes close to Hegelian idealism by his idea of the person of 
Christ. But yet it must be said that Christ is for him the center 
of Christian faith and theology. Despite the objections one may 
have, his New Testament Theology represents him as a scholar 
of highest quality and may be studied with greatest profit. 
—OrTTo GRUNDLER 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things, by 
H. A. Guy, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. v-182. $3.00. 

Books on the subject of the Last Things always succeed in 
quickening interest. There are many persons whose Christian 
thinking runs very much in the direction of the events that are 
to constitute the program of the end of all things. Most Chris- 
tians have believed that the Bible actually gives a system of 
doctrines or definite teachings upon which one can build his 
conception of end-events. It is true that there has been dis- 
agreement among these believing folk as to the nature and 
sequence of these end-events, but that has been because they 
have disagreed among themselves on the principles of inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Both groups have held tenaciously to 
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the idea that the Bible did teach a sure eschatology which all 
Christians had to believe to be Christians. I regret to have to 
report that folk who approach this book under review with that 
disposition and attitude are bound to face a terrible disillusion- 
ment. This author frankly states that the New Testament—in 
fact, the whole Scripture—must be looked at in the modern 
attitude, which is literary, historical, and critical. 

These three terms he himself defines. He states that “‘liter- 
ary’’ means that “the books of the New Testament are studied 
as literature—the Gospels as collections of incidents in Jesus’ 
life and of His sayings; Paul's letters are first century letters 
and the Book of Revelation is an example of Apocalyptic writ- 
ing.” ‘Historical’? means “that the New Testament is studied in 
its historical situation in the first-century world, and that fur- 
ther light upon that world will throw light upon the activities 
and thoughts of the early Church.” ‘Critical’? means that 
“nothing is accepted simply because it was spoken by a particu- 
lar person or written in a particular book; neither, it should be 
added, is it to be rejected without solid grounds.” He states 
further that these attitudes have come to the fore particularly 
at the point of eschatology. Well, that sets the frame within 
which the author works, and gives clue in advance as to what 
may be expected. 

It seems to me that this book can also represent the kind of 
danger into which one can fall when he takes the hermeneutical 
principle of “spiritualization’’ to its ultimate conclusion. 
When that is done, an interpreter of Scripture emasculates 
the Word of nearly all its meaning to reduce the Scripture to 
a statement that leaves but little hope for the future. Our pre- 
millennarian friends take the “hermeneutical principal of literal- 
ism, and that principle, when rigidly applied, makes the Scrip- 
ture teach ideas that seem utterly incongruous.” It is dangerous 
to take any principle of interpretation and to carry it to an 
extreme. This author, by his willingness to carry the principle 
of spiritualization to its conclusions, reaches the point where 
practically all that the Scripture teaches about eschatology is 
reduced to sheer allegory. Of course, that accusation of alle- 
gorization is leveled at non-millennarians by all advocates of 
the premillennarian explanation; this book illustrates how easily 
a non-millennarian can expose himself to that accusation. 

It seems to me that the fundamental error of the author is 
made when he willingly accepts the idea that the New Testa- 
ment writers accepted the “thought-forms” of their own day. 
It is his impression that these thought-forms were merely hu- 
man, and had all kinds of limitations upon them, and hence are 
to receive no more regard than does any other word or idea 
that is merely human. The author believes that when one 
comes to a word or an idea in Scripture that does not commend 
itself to his modern judgment, one is as much justified in drop- 
ping or altering it as he is in disregarding words or ideas of 
ordinary men who write ordinary books. If one has no special 
regard for the idea of inspiration, to follow such procedures 
presents no great problem. For one who looks upon the Scrip- 
ture, however, as the inspired Word of God, a liberal attitude 
toward interpretation presents more insuperable difficulties. So, 
between Dr. Guy, the author of this book, and the present re- 
viewer there is a great gulf fixed; we operate in different worlds 
and have different bases. 

The author is honest throughout the book. He recognizes 
what he is doing, and he knows the positions others take. Oa 
page 180 he writes a little paragraph which states the issues 
succinctly. “The final question is: What is to be our attitude 
today towards this New Testament teaching? Is it to be accept 
ed ‘wholesale’, as authoritative for us in our view of future 
destiny and events, or, at the other extreme, are we justified 
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in rejecting it as a first-century expression of outworn miscon- 
ceptions and early speculations on a subject on which there can 
be no certainty?” He admits that some folk are minded to 
accept the Scripture word at every point as authoritative, but 
he sets himself among those who do not so look upon the 
statements of Scripture. — 

Now, I suppose this sharp distinction arises out of one’s 
fundamental ideas on the effect of Christ’s redemption. It 
seems to me that many have concluded that the redemption 
Christ came to effect is only spiritual; he came to bring “eternal 
life’ for the spirits of men who believe on him. That eternal 
life is conceived as a change of attitude here; it becomes merely 
a change of personality for this present pilgrimage; it carries 
no promise of special moment for the future life, if there is 
any. Such beliefs remind one of the exclamation of the Apostie 
Paul in the famous 15th chapter of First Corinthians, “If in 
this life only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.” 
But that seems to be about all that advocates of this interpreta- 
tion have. It is, at best, a very limited idea of redemption. The 
Christian Church has, historically, believed that the redemption 
Christ came to bring has cosmological implications so that there 
is a future for the physical as well as for the spiritual. With 
the Apostle Paul the Church has believed that we all wait 
for ‘the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bodies.” 

So, though I do not personally feel that this position commits 
me to the literal interpretation of the premillennarians, I react 
rather strongly against the extreme leftist eschatology that comes 
from a man who approaches the Scripture with Dr. Guy's view- 
point. Somewhere between the two extremes of literalism and 
allegorization lies the typical Christian view on eschatology. 
We evangelicals do believe in ‘Last Things,” so that, though 
we do not interpret the book of Revelation literally, we do not 
cast out all references to future developments. We do not be- 
lieve in a “realized eschatology’ which writes a possible future 
into the present only; we believe that there will be a “resurrec- 
tion of the body, a return of Christ for judgment, and a life 


everlasting.” 
—JOHN R. MULDER 


Faith and History, by Reinhold Niebuhr, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949. Pp. vili-257. $3.50. 

This latest of Reinhold Niebuhr’s books is the outgrowth of 
his recent appearances on a number of lecture foundations, be- 
ginning with the Lyman Beecher lectureship at Yale Divinity 
School in 1945. On this and other foundations the lecturer 
sought to develop some phase of a Christian interpretation of 
history. At least two of the foundations are traditionally de- 
vcted to the subject of preaching. The author justifies his dis- 
cussion of a theme frankly concerned with the philosophy of 
history by indicating this work to be purposely apologetic in 
nature. By the critical analysis of competing philosophies of 
history, Niebuhr seeks to clarify the task of the Christian mes- 
sage in our time. 

The sub-title of the book designates it to be “a comparison 
of Christian and modern views of history.’ In typical fashion, 
Niebuhr seeks to establish his own position by the relentless 
devastation of all alternative positions. The strategy is effective 
and legitimate only on condition that the critic reserves and 
exercises the right to criticize also his own position. That, in 
sum, is the Niebuhrian genius: to be devastatingly critical of 
everything, even of what survives the criticism. I suspect that 
that is the basis for the popular feeling that Niebuhr is an in- 
curable pessimist, a characterization which stems from the fact 
that he is inevitably critical of all optimisms on the ground that 
all of them involve certain fatal pretensions. 
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Faith and History examines three major philosophies of his- 
tory: ‘“1—The approach of Greek classicism which equated his- 
tory with the world of nature and sought emancipation of man’s 
changeless reason from this world of change; 2—the Biblical- 
Christian approach which found man’s historic existence both 
meaningful and mysterious and which regarded the freedom of 
man, which distinguished history from nature, as the source of 
evil as well as of good; and 3—the modern approach which 
regarded the historical development of man’s powers and free- 
dom as the solution for every human perplexity and as the 
way of emancipation from every human evil” (pp. 14-15). All 
three are compounded in modern culture. The classical inter- 
pretation of history was overwhelmed by the Christian inter- 
pretation, which was in turn overwhelmed by the modern, 
which borrowed from both the classical and the Christian. 

The classical interpretation of history is not purely western 
in scope and influence. Philosophically it bas perhaps as much 
affinity with oriental thought, especially in its concept of time, 
which is made the bearer of historical recurrence. This becomes 
the cyclical view of time (and therefore of history). The Greek 
idea rationalizes God into the forms of formless stuff. The 
forms are eternity, time being the cyclical approximation and 
disintegration of the forms. Informed by the urge to intelligi- 
bility, classicism finds history (and time) to be the realm of 
change, but of controlled change. This is the realm of birth 
and death, of coming to be and passing away. Classical ration- 
alism draws no distinction between historical time and natural 
time—-and this is crucial. Failing that distinction, it finds 
meaning only in recurrent cycles. If history is to be rendered 
intelligible, must it not provide substantial elements of repeti- 
tion? The question which Niebuhr persistently asks of such 
efforts as these is whether they are not abortive attempts to 
render history too easily intelligible. Such attempts jeopardize 
their own virtue insofar as they involve the essential falsifica- 
tion of historical reality in the name of consistent patterning, 
and are morally indictable where they dupe men by claiming to 
be something they are not. The classical view may be particu- 
larly vulnerable in that it approaches history with an @ prior: 
intelligibility which can not be consistently applied. 

The modern view borrows from both the classical and the 
Christian views. From the former it borrowed the idea of €s- 
sential rationality, and, what is ethically important, the idea 
that evil is an inertia of nature, to be overcome. From Chris- 
tianity it adopted the idea of a non-cyclical movement in his- 
tory. These concepts the modern view compounds into an over- 
whelming faith in the redemptive nature of history itself. This 
credo of the redemptiveness of history is comprehensive enough 
to have captured a whole variety of men: Mill, Bergson, Her- 
der, Hegel, etc. One form of the crisis of our time is that 
modern culture poses two schemes of historical redemptiveness: 
progressivism, which seeks to overcome all evil by its own in- 
herent growth to goodness, and communism, which seeks to 
cure human ills with a scheme of salvation which is the ma- 
terialistic version of Hegelianism. And what are you going to 
do when progress wants to become the master of history but 
communism, for reasons of strategy, won’t allow it? 

Modern culture dares not disregard present evils. But its 
abiding confidence is in an emerging man. Failure to overcome 
the unintelligibility and ambiguity of history is, in the modern 
view, but temporary, the unintelligibility to be overcome finally 
by a growing reason and moral ambiguity to be overcome finally 
by the increasing virtue of man. This view even becomes im- 
patient with the impatience of those who can not wait upon 
the working of the evolutionary process. It quells such im- 
patience by arguing either that time has not yet been sufficient 
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for history to work out its own redemption, or that regressions 
are subsumed in a spiral interpretation in which no regression 
falls quite as low as the preceding one. Such interpretations 
seem to imply the perception of a crisis, but in reality only add 
to the confusion by turning man to a desperate complacency. 

The Biblical view of history might perhaps more properly 
be named a theology of history than a philosophy. We might 
even ask whether the Biblical view does not really deny the 
possibility of a philosophy of history. The Bible does take a 
consistent view of history but is always strong to insist that 
there is no simple wholeness which man can apprehend or 
achieve. The key to the Biblical view is “God's mighty acts,” 
ie. his revelatory participation in history. The Biblical view 
departs radically from all other views in the history of culture 
by the startling announcement that history begins where God 
chooses Israel, not on the basis of calculated merits, but out 
of sheer grace. This is elaborated in the idea of the covenant, 
particularly under the interpretation of prophetic universalism, 
which puts under universal divine judgment the inclinations 
of men and nations to elevate themselves into false centers of 
history. 

We designate briefly five major distinctions which in various 
forms Niebuhr draws between the Biblical-Christian view and 
its two alternatives here examined. 

First, the Christian view permits only a qualified intelligi- 
bility in history and makes history the realm of mysterious 
meaning. Niebuhr entertains a profound suspicion of anything 
more than a tentative rationality because of the “false absolutes” 
which reason has established in its enthusiasm to find formal 
and final meanings. (See chapter XII). Neither Lutheranism 
nor Calvinism nor Catholicism nor Protestant orthodoxy has 
escaped the temptation to false absolutes. Actually the strategy 
in denying full rationality to history is part of the author’s 
apologetic, viz. to deflate the easy intelligibility in classical and 
modern views, thereby casting serious doubts on their com- 
petence to comprehend meanings in history. The truth of the 
Gospel is “not subject to simple rational validations. .. . 
Nevertheless, a limited rational validation of the truth of the 
Gospel is possible. It consists of a negative and a positive 
approach to the relation of the truth of the Gospel to other 
forms of truth, and of the goodness of love to historic forms 
of virtue. Negatively, the Gospel must and can be validated 
by exploring the limits of historic forms of wisdom and virtue. 
Positively it is validated when the truth of faith is correlated 
with all truths which may be known by scientific and philo- 
sophic disciplines and proves itself a resource for coordinating 
them into a deeper and wider system of coherence” (p. 152). 
This is here Niebuhr’s epistemology: there is a religious ap- 
proach to truth and virtue (‘‘an apprehension of truth beyond 
the limits of reason”), which functions to unify all truth and 
virtue, however gained. 

Second, the Christian view is seen to hold a much more 
profound interpretation of human freedom. Freedom makes 
history possible, for it puts man outside the realm of necessary 
change. The crisis of culture is not that man is only contin- 
gently free now. Rather, the human predicament lies in the 
essential corruption of that freedom he does already possess. 
This is a radical attack on modern culture—radical because of 
the extravagant claims made in history (as e.g. by Hegel) 
that the growth of freedom is growth in the direction of the 
realization of the absolute. Freedom is not an absolute good; 
it, therefore, cannot be itself an end of history. Man is thus in 
his most distinctive quality (his power of self-transcendence) 
landed in a final ambiguity: his self-realization only serves to 
complicate his predicament. Among the many “extravagant 


estimates of freedom” the most damning is the notion that the 
growth of freedom is a growth out of ambiguity and auto- 
matically a growth in virtue. (See chapter VI on “‘Identification 
of Freedom and Virtue.’’) 

Third, Niebuhr takes radical departure from the modern view 
and its expectancy of redemption to be embodied in time itself. 
History is not itself redemptive; redemption lies beyond, not 
in, history. This is the point at which modern views are held 
to be particularly vulnerable. “The meaning of history is not 
completed within itself. It is completed only from beyond itself 
as faith apprehends the divine forgiveness which overcomes 
man’s recalcitrance’ (p. 144). Redemption is not continuous 
with human development, but is of another kind. Christian 
eschatology makes that assertion seriously. 

Fourth, Niebuhr interprets time in a way that defeats the 
essential classical attempt to reduce history to recurrence. Time 
is not itself redemptive but is the stage on which the drama of 
redemption is cast. Because time is linear, movement is uni- 
directional. Thus history is not essentially repetitive. When 
the Christian view makes time a created, finite category, it finds 
neither time nor history self-explanatory. 

Fifth, the comprehension of che meaning of history lies final- 
ly not in rationality but in repentance. This gives history its 
profound moral quality. This repentance is the antidote for 
hybris, the essential sin. Does Niebuhr not imply here that 
Ethics is more important to history than is Logic? 

The Christian interpretation of history finally outstrips its 
rivals in that it views history sub specie aeternitatis. This is 
the foolishness which is wiser than the wisdom of man, the 
virtue which is better than the goodness of this world. 

—WESsLEY C. DyksTRA 


Calvin's Doctrine of Man, by T. F. Torrance, Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1949. Pp. 183. 14s. 

Of the considerable number of studies of the thought of John 
Calvin that have come from the press in the last two decades 
one of the most valuable must be the volume under considera- 
tion. In an epoch in the world’s history when the ruling clique 
of one-third of the population of the world calls man merely 
an animal without a soul and, echoing its teacher, Lenin, says 
that “religion is the opium of the people, and this postulate is 
the cornerstone of the whole philosophy of Marxism,”’ it is well 
to receive a fresh study of the doctrine of man from the Chris- 
tian presentation. That is what the author seeks to give us, and 
he uses the writings of John Calvin as his field of investigation. 

Dr. Torrance’s work has great merit for at least three reasons. 
Having alluded to the first, the appropriateness of such a study 
at such a time, I mention two others. First, the author has 
chosen to investigate the doctrine of a figure in the history of 
the Church the perspicacity and profundity of whose thought 
has deservedly earned him the eulogium, The Theologian. 
Secondly, our teacher in this study has done such a careful and 
exhaustive piece of work that we leave it satisfied that he has 
left nothing pertaining to it uncovered. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume serves to point up the importance of reading the com- 
mentaries and sermons of the Reformer, as well as the Institutes, 
if one is really interested in what he said, for the many foot- 
notes refer the reader more often to the former than to the 
latter, better-known, work. 

Having just introduced two classes of college seniors to Book 
Il, Chapter 2, of the Institutes, to take a square look at Man 
in his present state, this reviewer feels particularly aware of 
the interest that there is even in college minds in a proper under- 
standing of man, his origin, his purpose in life, the condition 
of his faculties, and his destiny. 
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In the spirit of Calvin himself who, although he had a high 
appreciation for that which had been handed down in the 
Church, refused to be bound by tradition, Dr. Torrance has 
sought to make a fresh study of the Reformer without being 
influenced by later interpretations of his work. ‘It has been 
my attempt to lay bare Calvin's own thought and to present it 
as far as possible in his own way and in his own words,” he 
writes. ‘Traditional Calvinism I have studiously avoided, and 
have made no reference to works on Calvin, ancient or modern, 
so that this presentation might be free from the imputation of 
partisanship in any of the different schools” (p. 7). Having 
set that as his objective the author makes the bulk of his book 
consist of citations from Calvin’s works and arranged with as 
little explanatory material of his own as is necessary. One of 
the helpful devices in the book is the summary of each chapter 
placed before the body of expository material enabling the 
reader to get a kind of bird’s-eye view of what the author con- 
siders to be the Reformer’s position before the plunge into 
the exposition itself. 

Attempting to arrange the material in the direction in which 
Calvin’s own thought would lead it, the author begins where 
the Institutes begin, with a consideration of man’s knowledge; 
and since the book is a study of anthropology, the concern is 
man’s knowledge of himself. Man can only know himself when 
he knows God. He is made to know him and to live by his 
grace. Hence, “only when a man so responds to the Word of 
grace that he becomes what he is made to be, can he begin to 
know his true nature” (p. 13). He comes to know himself 
through the law, by which he can measure himself and see how 
far he has fallen from his original rectitude, and through the 
gospel, which “not only reveals to man what he actually is, but 
brings him regeneration so that he may become what he is 
meant to be” (p. 13). 

Man’s place in the universe is central; he is the crown of 
creation endowed with an intelligence that gives him a “special 
and familiar relation to God” (p. 23). Since the universe is 
mute and man alone can love and praise God, the lower crea- 
tion must be regarded as designed to stir man to a worship and 
adoration of him. The fact of his creation reminds man con- 
tinually also of his humble origin in the dust and that he is no 
supernatural being. 

As might be expected, a major portion of the author’s dis- 
cussion is concerned with the image of God and what Calvin 
meant thereby. To my mind these four chapters are among the 
most helpful in the book and show most clearly the author’s 
care in interpreting the Reformer. It is shown that the express- 
ion “image of God” is used in a two-fold sense by Calvin. It 
is used in a general sense in which all creation is considered as 
reflecting the glory of God as in a mirror, and in a particular 
sense in which man is considered as bearing and reflecting the 
image of God. With respect to the former Calvin believed that 
God images himself in nature so that therein his perfections 
may be seen. With respect to the latter Calvin believed that 
man, as the crown of creation, is the chief bearer of the image 
of God. This image is best reflected in his response to God 
and his life of dependence on his grace. Because men have 
been created for communion with God they have communion 
among themselves, and thus social life too is a manifestation 
of the divine image (p. 45). 

The state of perfection in which man was created has been 
destroyed by sin and that has destroyed the spiritual image of 
God in man. From the discussion of Dr. Torrance in the 
chapters on “The Image of God” one gets the impression that 
he is in close agreement with Karl Barth, Peter Barth, Pierre 
Maury and other contemporary Reformed scholars who have 
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studied Calvin and have denied the retention of the image in 
any sense in unregenerate man. Karl Barth’s repudiation of 
Brunner’s conception of the image of God being in man in a 
two-fold sense is wel! known. Although after sin “der Mensch 
ist der Mensch und keine Katze,” we still have no right to call 
him an image-bearer (Nein, p. 25). Peter Barth takes the same 
position (Das Problem der natirlichen Theologie bei Calvin, pp. 
27ff), as does Maury who, in his interpretation of Calvin, 
objects strongly to the thought that there is in him any twofold 
sense of the image of God in the words, Contre celle interpre- 
tation (i.e., the image resting in man in a two-fold sense), 
je crois que toute l’oeuvre de Calvin proteste’ (La Theologie 
Naturelle D'Apres Calvin). In the above chapters Torrance 
gives one the same impression. “It is as man answers this 
gracious decision (to be God’s child in Christ) in love and 
faith that he bears the image of God’ (p. 35). “There are 
times when Calvin appears to say that the imago dei is equiva- 
lent to man’s reason and understanding, but on examination 
that never turns out to be the case. It is always to the light 
of the understanding that he points, which is man’s life as a 
child of God and which can only be maintained in him by 
thankfully responding to God’s grace. And that response is 
thought of as part of the imago-light which God intends to be 
in his soul. There is then in Calvin’s doctrine of the imago dei 
an objective basis which is the act of God’s pure grace, and 
which may indeed be identified with Christ Himself. In this 
aspect of it the image of God must be regarded as above the 
common order of nature and as consisting in supernatural 
gifts. .. . On the subjective side, however, the imago dei has 
to do with man’s response to grace. . . . On the subjective 
side, the imago dei may be defined as man’s humble and ador- 
ing gratitude to God for His wonderful grace, in which motion 
of thankfulness man most truly reflects or images the glory of 
the Father so as to be himself a true child of the Father. ft is 
grateful sonship” (pp. 66f. Also pp. 73, 83). 

In his chapters on “Total Perversity,” however, the author 
takes account of some of the passages of the Reformer in which 
he shows very clearly that he conceives the image of God to 
remain in fallen man in one sense, although Torrance calls 
these remaining qualities “natural gifts” and is careful not to 
call them the image. We note in passing, however, that Calvin 
himself did call these gifts of the natural man “remaining marks 
of the Divine image’ (Institutes 2, 2, 17) and declared that 
“the Divine image was not utterly annihilated and effaced in 
him,” but “whatever remains .. . ” (Institutes, 1, 15, 4). 

The chapters on “Total Perversity” are an excellent exposi- 
tion of Calvin’s doctrine of the effect of sin on human nature. 
Man, “grounded by grace in a continuous relation with the 
living God, has been perverted into an existence in which he 
is continually turned away from God so that all that he does 
in the exercise of his God-given gifts is against God. In all 
this there is a strong element of willful disobedience. Man 
cannot change or better himself; he can only move farther away 
in alienation from God. This perversity never ceases . . . in- 
stead of imaging the glory of God, he does God constant dis- 
honour” (p. 106). So our author summarizes the Reformer’s 
position. 

After a discussion of “The Sin of Mind” (chap. 9), Torrance 
considers Calvin’s conception of “The Mind’s Knowledge of 
God.” The position there taken is that man must always keep 
his mind within the bounds of the Word and not indulge in 
speculative imagination. “All knowledge of God apart from his 
revelation is a vast abyss that swallows up our thoughts in the 
thickest darkness. God is Himself the Author of all our knowl- 
edge of Him, while His Word is both the standard and the 
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warrant of its Truth” (p. 128). All correct knowledge of God 
therefore flows from faith in and obedience to his Word. This 
is also the general position taken in the last two chapters, en- 
titled ‘Natural Theology.” We have not the space to delineate 
his thoughts further, but let him who is interested in a con- 
sideration of the condition of the natural man read the dis- 
cussion himself. Such an exercise is certain to strengthen 
one’s appreciation for and belief in the Biblical doctrine of sin 
and turn him back to the Reformer himself, or better yet, to 
the Word itself, for additional light. 
—M. EuGENE OSTERHAVEN 


The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, by Christo- 
pher R. North. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 247. $4.50. 

It is the purpose of Professor North to set forth the much 
discussed question of the Servant of Jahweh “in all its 
manifold complexities.” The book is spectacular in its system- 
atic organization of the seemingly inexhaustible materials on 
this weighty question. The earlier portion places at one’s 
fingertips a brief sketch of practically every intrepretation that 
has ever received any serious consideration. The remainder 
is devoted to Professor North's critical analysis of the Servant 
problem. This includes a translation with critical notations on 
the text of the four generally accepted Servant passages. A 
study of the portrayal of the Servant in each of the Songs is 
presented in some detail. In examining the authorship of the 
Songs, he resorts to a study of the style, vocabulary, metrical 
forms and general ideas of the Songs in their relation to those 
of the main prophecy. The concluding chapter unfolds the 
author’s own position. Having previously asserted Deutero- 
Isaiah to have been the author of the Servant Poems, he now 
emphasizes the fluidity in Deutero-Isaiah’s concept of the Ser- 
vant, stressing, however, not so much the collective as the in- 
dividual element in this concept. Though we cannot know 
whom the Prophet saw as the subject for his Servant portrait, 
this portrait undeniably was actualized in Christ. “I find it 
hard,”” he concludes, “to believe that the Prophet in his mo- 
ments of deepest insight intended one thing and the Holy Spirit 
another. . . . Original and Fullfilment join hands across the 
centuries.” 

—PAuUL MorREHOUSE 


Women in the Old Testament, by Norah Lofts, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. ix-178. 
$2.50. 

Assuming that “Women are always news!” the author pro- 
ceeds to elaborate upon the news worthy qualities of twenty 


outstanding feminine characters of the Old Testament. To 
each one of these women she devotes a chapter of the book, 
and in the first chapter sets the pattern by which she endeavors 
to analyze the distinct character traits of each of them. 

The author is not a skeptic—but she writes assuming that 
skeptics may read her book, and appeals to them to go to the 
Bible for its literary values, if for no other reason, and to let 
the greatness of its frank and forthright portrayals of men and 
women, who played their noble or infamous roles in the work- 
ing out of God’s great redemptive program, speak for them- 
selves. 

She marvels at the willingness of the ancient Hebrews to 
give so great and significant a place to the deeds of women 
in the record of their national and religious history, and con- 
trasts this attitude with that of neighboring pagan nations 
where such an attitude was rare indeed. Surely, she concludes, 
the uniqueness of the religious revelation received by the Jews 
displays itself in this also. 

As these twenty Old Testament women pass before us, the 
author skillfully brings to life characteristics in each which 
have hitherto lain latent within the brief descriptions of God's 
Word. They live again for the reader with new light shed 
upon the parts they played in the onward sweep of Old Testa- 
ment history and revelation. Some of them were but pawns 
subject to the whims of their superiors; some were lustful and 
arrogant; some were ambitious; some were loyal and devoted; 
some were the victims of cruel circumstance—but all were led 
providentially to play their own peculiar role in the progress 
of God’s plan for his people. 

Here is a little book full of fascinating character sketches. 
Some of the author’s personal opinions may not be wholly ac 
ceptable, but surely all of it is thought provoking and much 
of it serves to shed light upon the lives of these women. A 
worthy addition to any pastor’s library, this book also has ap- 
peal for any layman—especially for women in the Church. 

—DOonaLp P. BuTEYN 
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